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snow caused us much discomfort, though we wore the
horsehair eye-shades used in the country,1 and by the time
we made camp in the Ranyik Valley, three of us were
nearly blind. The descent from the Taglung la, the highest
pass crossed on the whole journey, was comparatively
easy, though the valley for the first few miles was covered
with small angular stones, over which the jaded horses
stumbled and slid. Near the head of the Zonyik Valley
we saw a herd of some twelve argali, but the snow was
so deep, and any exertion so exhausting, that I did not
even attempt to get a shot at them. These were the only
specimens of this kind of sheep I saw in Tibet proper,
although I was told that they were common in the wilder
gorges along the Dre ch'u.
Leaving the Ranyik lung-ba, where it took a south-
easterly direction, we climbed the next day the Nyi-ch'en
la (altitude, 16,450 feet), on which we found a great deal of
snow, and, a few miles on its south side, entered the valley
in which is Jyekundo. When about two miles south of
the pass, we stopped near some tents to eat our midday
meal. We had hardly lit our fire, when a man and a
woman came to us, and offered me a little bucketful of sour
milk, some fresh butter and cheese. This pleased my men
immensely; they said it augured well for the reception
we would receive at Jyekundo, for nothing, they hold,
is a better omen, than to receive a present on arriving
at or nearing the journey's end. In this connection I
am reminded of another popular superstition of Tibet.
If a person on going out, meets another carrying an empty
pail or bowl, he will turn back, for it is a bad sign; but if
the first person he meets, carrying anything, has Ms bowl
or bucket full, it is a sign of good luck and very often
1 See illustration, p. 175.